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Descent means transformism and yet a prevalence of similarities 
over differences ; the former are to be explained as due to inheritance, 
but even this does not give us much by way of uniformly accepted 
phylogeny. Darwinism and Lamarckism are discussed and criticised ; 
each is to be distinguished from the original opinions of its originator, 
and each fails as a general theory. They must be completed, in the 
author's opinion, by the hypothesis of a morphogenetic power at the 
root of all transformism, a power which we do not understand, but 
which we see manifested, — a suggestive admission. 

The " division " on " History " is rather interesting. Real history 
stands between mere enumeration and ontogeny. In it there is cumu- 
lation. But since history deals with the individual qua individual, 
with the single and not with the general, it cannot touch our philos- 
ophy, our view of the world, for this demands rules, laws, concepts. 
Any logical or moral development towards an end is therefore not to 
be found in human history. There is only a cumulative result which 
may be lost and have to be acquired again. Nor can history be saved, 
as Rickert attempts, by making it relate to values, for there is no 
standard of value, and, if there were, history would become unhistorical 
by becoming a mere collection of instances. Accordingly, the singu- 
larities of history must remain, and they can be only of practical and 
emotional interest and not of philosophical value. 

E. G. Spaulding. 
Princeton University. 

Kant's kritischer Idealismus als Grundlage von Erkenntnistheorie 
und Ethik. Von Oscar Ewald. Berlin, Ernst Hofmann & Co. , 
1908. —pp. ix, 314. 

As the title indicates, the author aims to present a constructive 
view in connection with the idealism of Kant. The book thus nat- 
urally falls into two parts, in the first of which the emphasis is placed 
upon criticism, while in the second the writer's personal views become 
more prominent. It should be stated, however, that the criticism 
never assumes an unfriendly tone, its aim throughout being to dis- 
cover and hold fast to that which is good. 

To consider the discussion of Kant in detail is a task of too great a 
magnitude for the reviewer, but it is fortunately not indispensable for 
the purpose of a general survey. In general, the contention of the 
writer is that Kant is right in his insistence upon reine Erkenntnis 
and reine Anschauung, but that this insight is constantly misinterpreted 
and misapplied. In the first place, Kant shows an unmistakable tend- 
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ency to treat the forms of experience as the peculiar property of the 
subject, which are imposed by it upon experience. When followed 
out, this tendency culminates in subjective idealism. The subject in 
question may be identified with the individual soul, in which case 
solipsism is the inevitable deduction. Or it may be regarded as an all- 
inclusive consciousness, a view which destroys all fixity in experience, 
since the subject produces natural law and is not itself subservient to 
it. Both forms of idealism, moreover, presuppose a formless, atom- 
istic mass of impressions, upon which the categories operate. The 
reason for Kant's subjectivistic proclivities must be sought in the fact 
that perception is not treated by him as a given, as a datum that 
presents form as well as quality, but as a product, the creation of the 
synthesizing categories (pp. 64-72). 

The basal error in Kant's system lies not primarily in his doctrine 
of knowing {Erkenntnis) , but rather in his doctrine of perception 
( Wahrnehmung) . The problem of knowing arises from the fact that 
there is a divergence between perceiving and knowing. Thus we 
perceive only succession, but we construe the succession in terms of 
causation. Hence the question is inevitable how our concepts are to 
be legitimized. In Kant's treatment, however, we find that a second 
problem is raised, which is based upon the divergence between the 
hypothetical atomistic impression and the completed perception. 
The first of these problems is real, the second is gratuitous. If, 
however, we once admit this suppositious raw material of experience 
which the categories are required to reduce to order, the forms of 
experience necessarily find their origin in the subject, and subjective 
idealism is the inevitable result. 

If, moreover, we thus make prominent the problem of perception, 
as Schopenhauer, for example, has done even more explicitly and con- 
sistently than Kant, our procedure is at bottom destructive of the 
transcendental method. When the problem of knowing has been 
focused in the pseudo-problem of perception, the door has been 
opened to all forms of psychologizing, the problems of which are 
mistaken for those of Erkenntnistheorie. An instance of this is the 
supposition that the problem of empiricism vs. nativism in the theory 
of space-perception is in some way related to the question that is 
treated in the Transcendental ^Esthetic. For this state of affairs Kant 
himself is partly responsible, since his assertion that perception as 
such involves the categories, implies that the latter are embodied in 
sense-perception in such a way as to take on a sensuous form, i. e., 
so as to become anschaulich. In this way he himself breaks down 
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again the wall that he has built between inner and outer perception, 
between what is merely subjective and what is of objective import, 
between the position of transcendentalism and that of Schopenhauer 
and Berkeley. Owing to this twofold tendency in Kant's thinking, 
the categories are treated both as a set of real agencies by which the 
manifold of experience is brought to unity, and as ideal standards by 
which experience is judged and evaluated (pp. 99-101). 

This fact explains why Kant thought it possible to deduce the cate- 
gories. If these categories condition perception, then they do, indeed, 
possess a legislative character, and the general forms of experience may 
be determined in advance. But, on the other hand, if we view them 
rather as a set of ideal standards, as concerned only with the problem 
of knowing in distinction from the problem of perceiving, then they 
can be discovered only by processes of induction. The attempt to 
deduce the categories must be set down as a failure. To translate the 
abstract relations of formal logic into the concrete laws of experience, 
as Kant attempts to do, is at best only a tour de force. Nor can the 
categories be derived from a single supreme principle, furnished through 
logical reflection or through mystical intuition, for the simple reason 
that such a principle would furnish but a single premise, and we should 
lack the second premise necessary for inference. Nor, finally, can the 
categories be obtained through the dialectical development of concepts 
(a method of which traces are undeniably present in Kant) , for the 
period immediately subsequent to Kant has shown conclusively that 
such development is barren of results. 

The difference, therefore, between knowing and perceiving, in their 
relation to the categories, must be maintained in order to give signifi- 
cance to pure Erkenntnis and pure Anschauung. On the side of the 
former, the principle of identity, the ability to mean the same amid dif- 
erences, is fundamental ; on the side of the latter, the fundamental prin- 
ciple is that of multiplicity. Or, since there can be no mere multi- 
plicity, it appears that pure Anschauung is only a limiting term, that 
Anschauung is a moment rather than a principle of experience. To it 
we are indebted for the fact that multiplicity is a feature of our experi- 
ence, but concerning this multiplicity no assertion can be made that 
does not involve the understanding. Identity and multiplicity together 
form the foundation for the number system. Or, more generally, con. 
crete objects present the aspect of identity, upon which formal logic is 
based, and of multiplicity, which pertains to Anschauung. We may 
therefore say that transcendental logic and transcendental knowledge 
contain as their constituents formal logic and reine Anschauung. 
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Our starting-point, then, is empirical Anschauung, which presents 
both quality and form. It furnishes us geometrical figures like tri- 
angles and circles, in so far as physical objects happen to take on these 
forms. Why our experience should be as it is no one can say ; to 
attribute particular spatial forms to a space-form inherent in the mind 
is inadmissible for reasons already indicated. But given these data of 
experience, the understanding is able, by processes of abstraction and 
by its ability to mean the same throughout differences, to set up stand- 
ards of number and measure. The triangles and circles of geometry, 
therefore, are merely empirical perceptions purified through the appli- 
cation of measure. 

In connection with the category of causation, number again appears, 
as is evident from the persistent efforts of science to state causal con- 
nections in terms of quantitative equivalence. We have here an ex- 
tension of measure to a new domain. This, however, does not mean 
that measure is the whole story ; for in order to give an adequate ac- 
count of this new category appeal must be had to a new principle, that 
of sufficient reason. From the strictly quantitative point of view the 
order of occurrences is a matter of indifference, which shows suffi- 
ciently the inadequacy of the principle of identity, taken by itself, to 
account for the nature of causation. The category of substance, on 
the other hand, requires no new principle, being covered by the prin- 
ciple of identity and the principle of sufficient reason. These two 
principles are not strictly coordinate, for there can be no two supreme 
principles of the understanding. Although the principle of sufficient 
reason is no deduction from the principle of identity, it presupposes the 
latter. In order to view A and B in the relation of cause and effect, 
a concept must first be formed of each, and this involves the principle 
of identity (pp. 165 ff.). 

When we compare pure knowing with empirical perception, we 
find that the two kinds of knowing are radically different. The dis- 
parity, for example, between the circle of geometry and any empirical 
circle cannot be expressed by any finite number. Yet, on the other 
hand, the empirical circle shows a capacity for endless approximation 
to the other, i. e., for attaining to a higher degree of perfection. 
With regard then to the question how pure knowing is applicable to 
experience, we can only verify the fact that the concepts of pure 
knowing as a matter of fact do guide and control the judgments that 
we pass upon the subject-matter of sense-perception. Further than 
this it is not possible to go, Kant to the contrary notwithstanding. 
That there is pure knowing and that it is applicable to empirical 
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objects is a fact which can be seen and understood within its proper 
limits, but which cannot be deduced from anything else. Pure know- 
ing is such, not because the subject possesses certain forms to which 
experience is bound to conform, but because concrete experiences can 
be made, through processes of analysis and abstraction, to reveal the 
structure of objective reality. For us, therefore, Kant's problem does 
not arise in anything like its original form, since no attempt is made 
to give objective validity to purely subjective concepts. For although 
these concepts never find complete realization anywhere, they are 
nevertheless objective from the start (pp. 223, 235). 

The assertion that these concepts are objective takes us at one step 
to the farthest limit of explanation. How perceptions can be infinitely 
removed from the perfection of our ideal concepts and yet approximate 
them without limit, is something which can be seen, and must be seen, 
in connection with concrete experiences, but which cannot be further 
reduced. If we insist upon aground for this connection between ap- 
pearance and (ideal) concept, we must resort to hypothesis. We 
must assume a structure of reality which corresponds to this connection 
and upon which it is based, i. e., our logic at this point passes into 
metaphysics. The ontological substratum of phenomena must seem- 
ingly correspond to our logical ideals, such as those of identity, suffi- 
cient reason, continuity, etc. (pp. 235 ff. ). 

In line with this is the assumption that the qualities revealed in 
perception have metaphysical significance, and that they are not to be 
set aside as mere phantasmagoria. If the ideal forms to which we 
assimilate our sense-experiences have ontological validity, the same is 
presumably true of these experiences on the side of their content. 
This is, of course, not equivalent to a justification of naive realism, 
since the question of the precise character of this validity may be 
left in abeyance. It simply expresses the conviction that the world 
without reveals its character to us in a measure, not merely through 
our ideal concepts, but also through the play of sense, which is more 
than mere symbolism (p. 251). 

The position of psychology differs from that of physics, in that psy- 
chology is limited to the one directive concept of time, whereas physics 
employs the concepts of both time and space. In this is involved the 
inability of psychology to construct causal connections in which quan- 
titative equivalence is maintained. The doctrine of apperception does 
not help out the situation in the matter of causation, since it must 
choose between an illegitimate ' substantial ' causation and causation 
as a guiding principle (p. 290). For the theoretical knowledge of 
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the psychic, however, such a guiding principle is fruitless. It is not 
applicable in the same manner as in physics ; and the appeal to proc- 
esses in the nervous system is a tacit acknowledgment of defeat. 
Hence psychology is pure description, unless it ventures into the 
field of morality. Here the conception of causation, which has just 
been discarded, is reestablished. We cannot indeed prove the unity 
and freedom of personality. " But the whole of our psychic processes 
gives us the impression that an agent is immanent in them all, that 
the whole is directed from an intangible, omnipresent center called 
the ego" (p. 296). 

The distinction between the problem of Erkenntnis and the Kantian 
problem of Anschauung, which is so sharply drawn, and which is kept 
in view throughout the book, is instructive and suggestive. Yet, in 
spite of the author's extended and occasionally prolix development of 
this distinction, and of his personal views regarding the relation of 
Ver stand and Anschauung, the reader is not left with a sufficiently 
definite conception of their respective natures. The categories are 
not involved in the constitution of perception ; still, we must assume 
that a certain activity of Verstand is implied in perception, since pure 
perception {Anschauung) is said to be merely a Grenzbegriff. The pre- 
cise make-up of empirical perception is left more or less in the dark. 
Whether we take it as a function that is logically (though not neces- 
sarily factually) independent of Verstand, or as organically related to 
the latter, we seem to be involved in difficulties. In the former case, 
we have the repeated assertion that pure perception is an abstraction, 
that principles of a logical character must be present, that perception 
as such can give us only abstract multiplicity. In the latter case, it 
is not clear that the criticism of Kant has been substantiated. If Ver- 
stand and Anschauung interpenetrate each other so completely, one 
would suppose that Kant was correct in the view that the categories 
are embodied in our perceptions, that the latter are in some way con- 
stituted by the former. In brief, the author seems to treat Verstand 
both as constitutive of experience and as a function superimposed 
upon a previous experience, which is the precise point of his objection 
to Kant. 

In the second place, it may be pointed out that the metaphysical 
interpretation of sense-perception, which the author merely touches 
upon as though it were a distinct problem, is far too intimately bound 
up with the whole epistemological situation to be treated in this de- 
tached way. Instead of receiving permission to approximate na'ive 
realism indefinitely, we must know, before we can pass judgment upon 
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the rest, just what a realistic interpretation of sense-perception is to 
mean. Since its metaphysical bearings are the final test of epistemo- 
logical theory, we can scarcely afford to make concessions until these 
bearings have been indicated in sufficient detail to be tangible. As 
regards theories of knowledge that have leanings in the direction of 
naive realism, the problem as yet unanswered is what standard is to 
determine whether a perception presents its object as it is when not 
perceived. If this question should prove unanswerable, it would pre- 
sumably involve the remodelling of all theories in which the possi- 
bility of this answer is taken for granted. 

These comments are not intended to obscure the numerous merits 
of the book. The author writes in a fair, impartial style, and he shows 
not only great keenness but an enviable familiarity with his subject. 
His work is valuable as an aid both to the understanding of Kant and 
for purposes of Orientierung in the perplexing problems of episte- 
mology, and it eminently deserves a careful reading. 

B. H. Bode. 

University of Wisconsin. 

The Roots of Reality : Being Suggestions for a Philosophical Re- 
construction. By Ernest Belfort Bax. London, Grant Richards, 
1907.— pp. x, 331. 

There are few intellectual ventures so rash as the attempt to sum up 
the ' established results ' or ' accepted conclusions ' of philosophical 
reflection. The next oscillation of the pendulum of speculation is sure 
to upset what had seemed firmly settled and to make disreputable 
doctrines that had but lately passed for incontrovertible, — if the pre- 
vailing tendencies of expert opinion are what determine the ' estab- 
lished. ' Mr. Belfort Bax has unhappily been guilty of this rashness at 
the very outset of his attempt at metaphysical construction. He has 
undertaken to draw up a list of ' ' the positions philosophy has attained 
that may be regarded as rock bases, " as " indefeasible results. ' ' And, 
at a moment when, for better or worse, most of our younger meta- 
physicians are making haste to enroll themselves among the realists, 
Mr. Bax sets down as the first of these results the general "position 
of Modern Idealism — which is that of philosophy or metaphysic, 
properly so-called " — viz., the doctrine that "every real is essentially 
object of consciousness," that "reality is synonymous with conscious 
experience, possible or actual," that " reality must mean knowable- 
ness and known-ness. ' ' Similarly, at a moment when a revival of 
pluralism, in more than one sense of the term, is a conspicuous phe- 



